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TRUE CLIRCU LAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Teams—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
- Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥. Md 


Che Oneida Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 








Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 


LALLA 


Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

B. Bewnovsa, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Trader s supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, QO. H. Mitter, C. Otps, Agents. 


PII Or wn 


an assortment of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


Traveling-Bags! H 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. Wuitrietp, 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats” of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8. Van Veuzer; er ear 


i Superintendents. 


were 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


LLL 


Milling : Custom work done as s usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 





ween 


D. J. Harr, Miller. 








Fresh Tomatoes-=-Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 
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Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, WALLIN GFORD, CON. WV. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo Te of 500 pages. —By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,5 


BIBLE pa A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN ; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; | (2d and 8rd) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12} cts. 


= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionisi, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


3 Persons writing to us ou business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
eolumn, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by- 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Retierovs Press, as the comple- | 9 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
theBible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars 


Principalities and Powers. 

The governments that rule over the 
world by law and sword, are objects of 
much attention and interest to the mass 
of mankind. And well they may be: for 
they have a mighty agency in shaping 
the character and working out the des- 
tinies of their subjects. But, after all, 
viewed in the light of spiritual philosophy, 
they are but inferior principalities—visi- 
ble vehicles and instruments of the pow- 
ers of the invisible world. Believers in ani- 
mal magnetism may surmise, and believ- 
ers in the Bible may be sure,that there are 
‘thrones and dominions’ over us, as much 
greater in dignity than the dynasties of 
the external world, as the soul is greater 
than the body. ‘ We wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principali- 
ties, against powers, agaiust the ru- 
lers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in heavenly places.’ 
Eph. 6: 11. And with equal truth it 
may be said that we wrestle not in the 
strength of flesh and blood, but of princi- 
palities, of powers, of the rulers of the 
"| light of the eternal world, of spiritual 
righteousness in heavenly places. 

Ascending, with the Bible for our 
guide, from the visible to the invisible 
sphere, we find two great spiritual em- 
pires, distinct and antagonistic, yet rul- 
ing together, one above the other, over 
the kingdoms of this world. 

Previous to the coming of Christ, Sa- 
tan was the ‘prince of this world,’ and 
could hoast that all power on earth was 
delivered to him. Luke 4: 6. He was 
the strong man armed who kept the pal- 
ace of the world, and his goods were in 
peace. Luke 11: 14. But a stronger 
than he came upon him and bound him. 
When Christ triumphed over death and 
ascended upon high, he became the head 
of all principality and power. Col. 2 
To him was given the dominion which 
the devil had before claimed and exer- 
cised—he became ‘ Prince of the kings 
of the earth.’ Nevertheless the new sov- 
ereign did not immediately abolish the 
principalities which Satan had estab- 
lished, and banish his subject-spirits from 
the world. He only commenced that ad- 
ministration which is to terminate in 
‘ putting down all rule and all authority 
and power.’ 1 Cor. 15: 24. He proved 
his actual sovereignty, first, at his second 
coming, by annihilating the Jewish hier- 
archy, which had been the ascendant spir- 
itual dynasty ; and afterwards, by estab- 
lishing the religion which bore his name 
and kept his records, on the ruins of the 
Roman Empire, which had been the head 
of the political and heathen world. But 
Satan was not immediately sent to his 
final doom—the lake of fire. Though 
he was dethroned and driven into the 
‘abyss’ to remain a thousand years, yet 
he found means to install ‘the beast’ as 
his successor and vicegerent; (Rev. 13: 

2;) and to this day,—though Chiist, 
with the army of the primitive saints 
and the loyal angels, reigns over all na- 
tions with a rod of iron, dashing them in 
pieces at his pleasure, and guiding all 








the elements of the world to the issue of 


the final pademeek, —yet at the same 
time, below him, and in more immediate 
contact with mankind, an invisible king- 
dom of evil demons, with Satan (now 
loosed again) at its head, covers and 
darkens the face of the whole earth. 

To illustrate the relative position of 
these two kingdoms—the good and the 
evil—we may compare the world to a 
city surrounded by two concentric armies, 
the inner army besieging the city, and 
the outer army besieging the inner. The 
city is rightfully in friendship with the 
outer army, and occasionally communica- 
tion is established between them. But 
while the siege lasts, the inner army has 
the advantage over the city. Or, since 
the force by which the invisible king- 
doms rule, is spiritual, we may take an 
illustration from Mesmerism. Suppose 
that one man magnetizes another till 
spiritual identy is established between 
them, and then a stronger magnetizer 
commences operations upon both. In 
this case, the first subject would receive 
the fluid from both magnetizers, and 
would he affected by the will and 
thoughts of each by turns, till the strong- 
est should entirely prevail. So Satan, 
having first magnetized the whole world 
was overcome in the spiritual conflict of 
the cross, and for eighteen hundred years 
has been subject, in conjunction with the 
world, to the superior magnetism of 
Christ. The operation will end in the 
separation of Satan from the world, his 
destruction, and the spiritual unity of 
God and man. But for the present the 
magnetism of both Christ and Satan are 
at work upon the world, producing a 
medley of incoherent and conflicting 
results. 

This view of the position and influence 
of the invisible powers, will help spirit- 


10. | ual persons to understand many myste- 


rious phenomena in the movements 
around them, and in their own experi- 
ence, 

The manifestations of supernatural 
power and wisdom which are found in 
connection with false and wicked systems 
of religion, and among the credentials of 
deceivers and hypocrites, will not be won- 
dered at or feared by those who know 
that the hosts of evil, as well as of good, 
still occupy regions which, with reference 
to our position, are properly called ‘ heav- 
enly places;’ and thus are able to pour 
forth transcendental influences on those 
who are in affinity with them, in this 
world. The pretences of false spiritual- 
ists to miracles and inspirations, need not 
be denied and derided. Admitting the 
reality of such manifestations, the be- 
liever who has learned that his warfare 
is ‘not with flesh and blood,’ may boldly 
resist them, as emanations, not from the 
upper sanctuary, but trom the spiritual 
wickedness of the lower heavens. 

Again, when the believer first opens 
his heart to the spiritual world, and is 
conscious of the blessed influences of the 
spirit of heaven, he is apt to imagine 
that he is out of the reach of all evil 
spirits; and that the day of glory which 
has dawned upon him will never be sul- 


lied on a prry Whebics the truth is, 


by emerging from the visible to the in- 
visible world, he is placed in more imme- 
diate contact with the powers of dark- 
ness than he was befere. He has entered 
into private communication with the 
outer army, and according to the in- 
structions given him, he has passed out 
of the city and is on his way to his 
friends. He may rejoice that he is called 
to escape, but he will find ere long that 
the whole breadth of the enemies’ camp 
lies between him and the end of his 
journey. The same spiritual change 
which has made him sensitive to the 
magnetism of Christ, has also bared the 
fibres of his soul to the magnetism of Sa- 
tan. All our experience and observation 
bids us warn those who are entering up- 
on a spiritual life, to expect suffering as 
well as joy. 

But there is abundant encouragement, 
as well as warning, in the views we haye 
presented. When spiritual suffering 
comes, inexperienced believers are prone 
to suspect themselves of sin, and to ad- 
mit a spirit of self-accusation. But let 
them learn that by the very nature of 
their condition they are exposed to ma- 
lignant, ag well as benign influences, and 
they will impute the darkening of their 
spirits not to the displeasure of God or 
to their sins, but to the magnetism of 
that evil one who poured an agony on 
the pure soul of Christ. Much of the 
spiritual tribulasion for which conscien- 
tious persons are ever ready to blame 
themselves, is unquestionably the effect 
of causes as far above their control, 
the clouds which darken a summer’s day. 
A child may cry when the heavens are 
overcast, and the chill of the coming 
storm is felt ; but a wise man will but- 
ton his coat and wait patiently till the 
cloud is past’ not blaming himself, nor 
doubting that the blue heavens are still 
above him, and that fair weather will 
come again, 

Spiritual believers are often conscious 


of astonishing changes of feeling, for 
which they can assign no cause. ‘To-day 


everything seems green and hopeful ; the 
universe smiles upon them, and they sit 
with Christ in heavenly places. To- 
morrow they are cast down, and sce 
nothing but evil within and without.— 
They have not varied their course of life 
at all, and the change seems unaccounta- 
ble. But let them consider their rela- 
tions to the good and evil kingdoms which 
are in conflict over them, and the mys- 
tery will vanish. To-day the upper mag- 
netism prevails, and they rejoice: to- 
morrow the lower magnetism prevails, 
and they are sad. The change is not in 
them, but in the spiritual atmosphere 
which is upon them. Let them learn to 
hold on their way through sueh changes, 
with unwavering faith and patience, and 
without wondering. 

It is the business of the believer’s life 
to break through and overcome the prin- 
cipalities of the lower kingdom, and ef- 
fecta permanent and perfect junction 
with the kingdom of Christ. This is the 





‘good fight’—the ‘ fight of faith’ The 
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conditions of it should be well under- 
stood ; and, first of all, that condition 
which most directly results from the facts 
which we have stated, viz.. that the is- 
sues of the good fight are not dependent 
on human strength and skill. Individual 
conflicts are part of the one great battle 
between the powers of heaven and hell. 
Every believer, however he may isolate 
himself in his own imagination, and set 
up his own wisdom and will as his bul- 
warks aguinst evil, is, after all, little more 
than a passive battle-field, on which the 
invisible hosts contend. As the combat 
thickens, he may expect to find himself, 
like a disputed point on a field swept by 


charging battalions, taken and retaken]. 


many times over by opposing forces, But 
God will triumph—good will finally hold 
possession of the field. This is the be- 
liever’s hope. His interest in the conflict 
is not a matter of mere individual con- 
cern, but a public interest. God and the 
armies of heaven have their eye on him, 
and will take care that their cause—the 
cause of universal good—shall not be de- 
feated in him. All the strength of the 
Godhead and its legions shall be concen- 
trated on him, if necessary to his security 
and triumph. 

Separated as we are from the upper 
church, by interposing hosts of evil, we 
must nevertheless conceive of ourselves 
us effectually identified with that church. 
There is no truth, and no comfort, in 
the notion that one division of the church 
of Christ is exclusively ‘triumphant’, 
and the other merely ‘militant.’ The 
whole army of believers, whether in heav- 
en or on earth, is yet ‘militant’, and 
will not cease to be till every part of it 
is ‘triumphant’. The two divisions in 
which it exists for the present, are alike 
interested and active in the war with 
evil, and operate in concert against the 
forces between them. And their sepa- 
ration enables them to attack at once 
the front and rear of the enemy’s posi- 
tion. They are externally divided, that 
the enemy may place himself between 
them. But they are riveted together at 
the centre, and will at last come together 
like shear-blades, and cut the spirit of 
evil asunder. 





Control of the Tongue. 

My experience for the past two weeks 
has led me to think much of the use of the 
tongue. I have noticed that often, when 
tried and tempted, the devil takes ad- 
vantage of us, and draws us into unprof- 
itable and unedifying talk, inducing us 
to give vent to our feelings in such a 
way as to confess his power instead of 
Christ's. Not long since, I was led in an 
unguarded moment to talk of my temp- 
tations to one of my companions, in a 
way which, instead of giving me any re- 
lief, opened my spirit still more freely to 
the adversary’s influence—-which he did 
not fail to take advantage of. A short 
time after, while suffering in consequence, 
this passage in James came forcibly to 
my mind: ‘ Even so the tongue is a little 
member, and boasteth great things.— 
Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth.” I could not but see how much 
trouble I might have saved myself, if I 
had only bridled my tongue. My few 
hasty words had kindled a great tire— 
had filled me with unbelief, and a 
false feeling of independence, and had led 
me away from Christ. I determined 


il, by confessing Christ my savior, and 
talking and acting on the side of the 
truth. This course soon relieved me. 
I was thankful for my experience, and 
for my circumstances, though the latter 
had not outwardly changed. All persons 
around me seemed kind and lovely. I 
thought it was proved true that if we 
confess Christ, he will confess us before 
his Father in heaven, and give us hap- 
piness and peace in all circumstances. I 
feel like devoting my tongue anew to 
Christ, and seeking to please him in 
every word and action.—s, E. B. 
THE CIRCULAR. 
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The Money Crisis. 

The pressure in the financial world continues 
without any material abatement. The country 
banks of both the east and west, as well as those 
of some of our principal cities—those of Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Pittsburg and Reading, for in- 
stance—are one after another suspending specie 
payment; and, as a result, not a fewof the 
heaviest business firms in the Union have failed, 
or are failing. Bowen & Mc Namce, a noted 
dry goods house, who it is said had a million of 
surplus capital; Harper & Brothers, extensive 
publishers, considered to be abundantly wealthy, 
as well as a multitude of less extensive dealers in 
New-York city, find themselves unable to meet 
their payments, and have suspended business. 
As to banks, New-York city and Boston, with 
slight exceptions, seem to have thus far rode out 
the storm, and it is hoped they will continue to 
do so.* ‘Every day,’ saysthe Tribune, ‘it is 
more and more evident, that upon New-York is 
to fall the brunt of the battle, and that the coun- 
try will stand or fall with her.’ 

But independent of the stability, or instability 
of New-York city, in this respect it cannot be 
denied that a terrible money catastrophe has al- 
ready devastated, and isdevastating the country. 
Some late writer states that in the financial his- 
tory of this country, a crisis is inevitable as of- 
ten as once in twenty years; and it would so ap- 
pear, for the fear, paralysis and gloom of 1816 
and 1837 are apparently being acted over again; 
with this difference, that in the present crisis we 
are as yet uncertain as to the final termination. 
We hope that every day’s newspaper list of re- 
ported failures will be the last, or at least that it 
may be materially shortened, but as yet we look 
in vain. Still, taking a deeper and more conside- 
rate view of things, we are not left without good 
grounds for hope. 

The Tribune of the 10th inst. speaks thus of 
the probable prospect ahead: 


«« There is no danger that enterprise will die and 
our people lie down in despair because of our pres- 
ent troubles. On the contrary, we are likely to rise 
from our misfortunes more elastic and adventurous 
than ever. The storm will sweep over all the soon- 
er because of its present violence. The real danger 
most to be deprecated is that of present paralysis, 
involving loss of employment and consequent famine 
to thousands on thousands of the Laboring Classes. 
If their distress could only be obviated: and employ- 
ment provided for them at any rate that would ena- 
ble them to live, the misfortunes of others might be 
borne with fortitude and hope. It is bad to be una- 
ble to pay your notes in banks ; but to be surrounded 
by hungry and shivering childrenis a far more se- 
rious calamity. The failure of ten thousand mer- 
chants need not bring starvation to one houschold ; 
but the compulsory idleness of five hundred thous- 
and artizans and laborers for six months involves a 

ositive National loss of at least Seventy-five Mil- 
fiomaaf Dollars. This, we believe, is less than the 
present paralysis of business will cost our country in 
the single department of Unemployed Labor.” 

The real and immediate cause of the present 
financial distress is evidently confined to the 
money-world alone ; and here there is undoubt- 
edly occasion for alarm. The trouble is unques- 
tionably increased by the ‘lack of confidence,’ 
and in many cases, the unnecessary panic which 
ensues: nevertheless, as the world goes, there 
is ground for general distrust among business 
men. It is, however, only the natural reaction 
of too much ‘confidence’ and ‘trust’? which ap- 
pertains to the credit system ; and this, we reit- 
erate, is, in our opinion, the direct source of the 


mischief. 
Accumulation and not production has been the 
order of the day. Too much attention has been 


*Since writing the above we have received intelligence that 
many of the banks of New-York city have finally yielded to 





that I would immediately shame the dev- 


the storm, and have suspended specie payment. Twenty-one 
banks went by the board on Tuesday. 





given to speculation and not enough to work. 
Thousands are more anxious to be ‘ dealers,’ than 
they are to be ‘laborers; and this distinction 
of classes cannot be well sustained, at least on 
the extensive scale practiced in this country, 
without the current system of credits. Hence 
the very common assertion that, to adopt the 
cash system strictly, would deprive two thirds 
of our commission merchants and traders gener- 
ally of their professions. This may be true, 
but we think that ultimately, the country would 
be the better for it; and we trust that this 
will be one of the results of the present crisis. 

While we regret the scarcity of money, we 
have reason for especial thankfulness that there 
isn? real scarcity of provisions. This, we be- 
lieve was not the case in 1816, Then, bread was 
lacking as well as money. There may be specific 
cases of famine in the present instance, but we 
think it will only be local and temporary. The 
soil, this year has been unexpectedly produc- 
tive,and crops generally have been abundant.— 
One drawback is the lack of funds to transport 
provisions from the west, where they have been 
grown, to the east where they will be needed for 
consumption. But this latter circumstance must 
ultimately regulate itself by the pressure of ne- 
cessity, if in no other way, and in the course of 
a few months we apprehend that in this par- 
ticular, every thing will be all right again. 

The sympathies which these ‘hard times’ 
awaken in us are two fold, and at first sight ap- 
parently antagonistic; but we believe on the 
whole they can be made to harmonize. On the 
one hand, we deprecate the distress and gloom 
that comes over thousands of individuals, and 
also the temporary suspension of business in 
the country at large, and we could wish, and 
do wish that the present financial embarrassment 
may extend no further. It is a public calamity. 
But on the other hand we consider this pinch 
but a just retribution for very deep-seated and 
aggravated faults in the present system of trade; 
and however great the calamity may be, the 
thing cannot be cured, probably, short of just 
such experiences as the financial public are now 
going through. We believe, furthermore, in an 
overruling Providence who directs these mat- 
ters, and who has a tender care for us; and 
this, if nothing else, makes us hopeful and sure 
of final prosperity. ——H. w. B. 





Latest about the Crisis. 

Wednesday, 2. P. M.—The financial pa- 
nic in New-York City increases daily in inten- 
sity. Last week closed gloomily—day after 
day had added to the darkening of the storm. 
Heavy firms had gone down. The Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad assigned, the Michigan Central 
suspended, the notes of the Erie Railroad were 
protested. ‘There was no concert of action 
among the banks—the forebodings for the 
coming week were anything but cheering.— 
But the crash on Tuesday threw last week into 
the shade. Twenty-one of the City Banks 
stopped payment—a large share of them among 
the oldest and heavicst banks in the city, with 
capitals ranging from $450,000, to $1,235,000 
each. A greatrun immediately commenced 
on the other banks, and not more than half the 
banks paying on Tuesday were expected to 
open their doors to-day. The Tribune reports 
Wall street ina state of greater excitement 
than ever before seen. 

We cannot but regard this thunder-storm of 
financial pressure that is now bursting in full 
force upon the country in a favorable light.— 
It is severe and crushing and wi! bring suffering 
to many a heart, want to many a fire-side ; but 
the results will be good. Nothing but an earth- 
quake-shock like the present, can bring a na- 
tion, absorbed in the wild rush of selfishness 
aud money-getting, to its senses. It will sweep 
off a vast amount of trash and corruption that 
has been gathering and festering in the finan- 
cial world for the last fifteen or twenty years. 
It will open the way for a new generation of 
men to step forward, with a new spirit, more 
in accordance with the purpose of God and 
the world’s final destiny. Such criticisms are 
a blessing, nota curse tosociety. They arrest 
men in their mammonward-course and blaze out 
before them the stern truth, which ages can- 
not blot out, that ‘Cursed is the man that 
trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and 
whose heart departeth from the Lord.’ Amid 





the crash aud judgment of the money princi- 
pality, the old gospel doctrine sounds down to 
us from the mouth of Paul: ‘ We are of the 
circumcision who rejoice in Christ Jesus, and 
have no confidence in the flesh.’ This is the 
only basis of permanent prosperity—present 
or future—the only foundation that cannot be 
shaken,—r. L. p. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Forricn.—The Wollins steamship Atlantic, 
from Liverpool on Sept. 30, arrived at New- 
York on Monday the 12th inst. The news 
from India represents the state of British affairs 
there as still critical and gloomy. Delhi was 
yet in possession of the insurgents, down to Au- 
gust 18th. Frequent battles or skirmishes had 
taken place before Delhi, the insurgents it is 
said being always defeated, but with considera- 
ble loss to the British. The latter were expect- 
ing reéuforcements to arrive shortly, to increase 
their army to 15,000. In the Presidency of 
Bombay, as well as in other provinces, much 
fear of further mutiny was felt. The whole 
province of Bengal, seemed to be in a state of 
alarm, and Calcutta, it is said, was becoming 
crowded with fugitives from all parts of Bengal. 
Lord Elgin, who seme time since was sent out 
with English forces to China, had arrived at 
Calcutta. The object of his mission to Calcutta 
was, to tender the service of the European 
troops in China in exchange for some of the 
native Bengal regiments, it being thought that 
the Indian troops would prove more trustworthy 
at Canton than in their own country. 

It has been rumored that Lord Elgin would 
soon be appointed Governor-General of India; 
and the present Governor, Lord Canning, be 
nominated to another office. 


The merchants and British inhabitants of 
Calcutta have sent a Remonstaance and Petition 
to the Parliament of Great Britain, against the 
government of the East India Company, setting 
forth a list of grievances resulting from the 
absolute power exercised by that Company, 
expressing their anxiety and alarm at the con- 
dition ané prospects of British India, and praying 
Parliament to adopt measures for removing the 
government of the East India Company, and 
substituting in its stead the direct government of 
her Majesty the Queen, with a Legislative 
Council, Queen’s courts, &c. 

Kansas.—The election for Delegate to Con- 
gress and Territorial Legislature took place last 
week. No definite returns have as yet been 
received, but telegraphic reports from St. Louis, 
state that there is no doubt of the complete 
success of the Republican or Free State party. 
Parrott the Free State candidate for Congress 
is reported elected by 5,000 to 8,000 majority, 
and also a large Free State majority in both 
branches of the Legislature. 

Tue Proposev Su1p-canaL.—Commodore Pauld- 
ing of the U. S. Home Squadron, who was ap- 
pointed to make investigations relative to the 
feasibility of the proposed ship-canal across the 
Isthmus of Darien, has sent a report on the sub- 
ject to the Navy Department at Washington 
from which we gather the following particulars: 

The most desirable route for the proposed ca- 
nal, appears to be that by which the railroad from 
Aspinwall at Panama now passes. The Isthmus 
itself seems to present no serious obstacle to sci- 
ence for the construction of a canal. The whole 
extent from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, is 
made up of swamps, hills and plains, and the 
highest point of land where the railroad passes, is 
no more than 286 feet above the level of the sea. 
Most, if not all the hills through which the ca- 
nal would pass, would be required for embank- 
ments over the plains and swamps; and there ap- 
pears to be no insuperable obstacle to piercing 
the highest part so as to make the waters of the 
Chagres and Obispo and Rio Grande available for 
the wants of a canal. 

As the water is shoal for a considerable extent 
in the Bay of Panama on the west, and also in 
that of Aspinwall on the east, extensive dredg- 
ing for a channel for ships, to meet the deep water, 
would be necesssary on both sides. At the Bay 
of Aspinwall, which expands to a width of about 
five miles between two headlands, and is open 
to the sea,a breakwater would be necessary for a 
protection against the ocean swel!. With such 
a protection, this bay, like that of Panama, 
would afford ample room for the commerce of 
Europe as well as America. In a work like 
that of a canal through the Isthmus of Darien, 
it is to be supposed that the requirements of 
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commerce and navigation in their most exten. 
ded application would alene be considered ; and 
taking this for the standard, a canal two hun- 
dred feet wide and thirty feet deep, it is thought 
would be the appropriate dimensions. 

Appended to Com. Paulding’s report, was a 
paper submitted by Col. G. M. Totten, the pio- 
neer of the Panama Railroad, and the Chief-En- 
gineer of that Company, containing the follow- 
ing Statements :--- 

Dimensions and other data of the proposed 
Ship-Canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 

Length from shore to shore, 45 1-2 miles. 

Length from five fathoms water in Navy Bay, 
[Aspinwall] on the Atlantic, to three fathoms 
water in Panama Bay, on the Pacific, 48 3-4 
miles. 

The prism of water to be 150 feet wide at the bot- 
tom, 270 feet wide at surface, and 31 feet deep. 

The locks to be 400 feet in clear length of cham- 
ber, and 90 feet in clear width. 

The summit level will be 150 feet above mean tide 
of the Allantic and Pacific Oceans. 

The summit cut will be about 4 miles long. The 
deepest cutting on this level will be 136 feet, and 
the average depth of the cut will be 49 feet. 

The River Chagres yields an ample supply of wa- 
ter for the canal at all seasons of the year. The 
summit level will be supplied by a feeder about 24 
tailes long, which will tap the River Chagres about 
21 miles above the Town of Cruces, where the level 
of the river is about 185 feet above mean tide, and 
about 35 feet above the summit level. 

The cost of this canal, including the requisite har- 
bor improvements at each end, will not exceed 
$80,000,000. 

The great obstacle to the successful accom- 
plishment of a work of so much magnitude, would 
seem to be the want of men to labor. The 
whole of the proposed route being within eight 
or ten degrees of the equator, it is supposed 
(with how much truth we know not) that 
neither Americans.nor Europeans could endure 
the heat as steady laborers in that torrid re- 
gion. ‘It seems,’ says the report, ‘to be con- 
ceded from experience, that the African race 
can alone persistently labour in this climate, 
A few thousands of free blacks might be ob- 
tained from the West India Islands, but this 
resource would be inadequate, as was experienced 
by the operations on the Panama Railroad.’ 

In allusion to the effects which might result 
from the construction of the proposed inter- 
oceanic canal, Com. Paulding speaks in the fol- 
jowing eloquent strain: 

“With such an avenue from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, the stormy and distant seas of the 
extreme south would be abandoned by Eu- 
rope as well as America, and we should meet 
here on neutral ground, pursuing with a com. 
mon purpose the paths of peaceful industry, 
which by its means, we may suppose, would 
effect a moral revolution such as the world has 
never known, and surpassing in importance that 
which would be effected in the revolution of the 
commercial world.” 

...-A National Chess Congress is now in 
session in New York city. Quite an exciting 
tournament is in progress between a number of 
the most noted players in the United States. 
One player, Mr. Luis Paulsen it is stated, plays 
four games simultaneously without seeing the 


board. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, Oct. 7.—Departures.—Mr. Aiken 
to the Wallingford Commune, for a change, and 
to assist the family in the tailoring depart- 
ment. Mrs. L. to Putney via Wallingford, and 
J. F. S. to visit his friends in Mass. Evening.— 
Mr. Car7, who returned this afternoon from a 
peddling tour, gave a report. Money tight—bad 
money, and general want of confidence, formed 
the burden of his report as to the business 
world. While we can keep good-natured and 
trust God to help us through the present finan- 
cial crisis, we have the consciousness that we are 
laboring to establish a better state of things. 

Thursday, 8,—Another party this morning to 
spend the day at Oneida Lake ; the last for this 
season it is expected. A hard frost this morn- 
ing, the first that has affected vegetation. It is 
one of those beautifully pleasant fall days, so full 
of serenity and sunshine as to involuntarily call 
forth feelings of thankfulness and content. Since 
our grain and fruits have ripened untouched by 
the frost, it seems meet to us, and in accordance 
with our feelings, to return to God a tribute of 
thankfulness for his goodness to us. Gratitude 
and thanksgiving is all the return that God asks 
or that we can give for his blessings: who will 
not render it in abundant measure ? Eve- 
ning.—The brass band rode out and met the 
paity returning from the Lake. One of the pleas- 
ant features of these parties is the return home 
the happy greetings sending life and freshness, 
through the whole family. 








THE CIRCULAR. 


Friday, 9.— All the men and boys called out of 
the trap-shop to clear out the mud ‘that has 
accumulated for the past year in the dyke. 
A strong current is left running, and all hands 
go right into it with shovels and hoes, besides 
aspan of horses and yoke of oxen to stir up 
the mud and let the current take it off. It 
is a cold job, but ‘community aggregation 
and enthusiasm makes a merry time of it. 
Mr. T. terminates his visit and returns to Wal- 
lingford ; he is accompanied by Mrs. B. who is to 
stay there some time. Our grist-mill, which has 
been undergoing considerable repairs, is now 
ready for operation. 

Wednesday, Oct. 14. 

Mr. Epiror: Your journalist finds little to 
make note of this week. October’s silent charges 
are going on out-doors. The peach color of ripe- 
nees is over all the landscape. Perhaps it should 
be called the color of decay, but it is beautiful. 
The autumn changes are not electrifying like the 
Spring’s, when nature first bursts into life; but 
there is something very enjoyable in the rich, ripe 
maturity of October. At home we have, love and 
criticism, health and industry, play and study— 
general content. The treasury is low. and the 
financier says, ‘No!’ when we ask him to purchase 
for us some little perquisite that we think quite 
necessary: ‘No! till we have money to pay for it,’ 
Very well: we say No, too; we can get along; 
don’t run in debt. The ‘little hordes’ are outdoors 
a good deal, gathering butternuts, picking up pota- 
toes, piling up wood, &c. They have a vacation in 
their schools, preparatory to the winter term. The 
mother in charge now at the children’s house 
related to me an anecdote, a day or two since, 
about some of the younger cliss, and I will give it 
here, written by her just now at my request: 

‘While engaged with the children yesterday in 
sweeping their play-yard, several of the younger 
class of girls disputed among themselves as to which 
should have a broom that they all wanted. Their 
voices became so loud and quarrelsome, that my at- 
tention was called to them. The little girl who had 
possession of the broom; was quite angry, and said 
some cross, naughty things tothe others, and at 
last she gave herself up to crying and refused to be 
pacified. After talking with them—criticising the 
quarrelsome spirit, and exhorting them to provoke 
to Jove instead of anger, we continued our work, 
with the exception of the little girl, who remained 
silently weeping. Having occasion to go into the 
house afterwards, I left my little girls sweeping 
alone, but I had been gone only a few minutes, 
when I saw from a window that they had all left 
their brooms and were running to the other end of 
the yard. Wondering at the cause of it, I went 
out tosee, when they all came running back, and 
met me with their little faces beaming with happi- 
ness, and exclaiming with one accord—-‘ We have 
all been kissing Mary, and told her we would for- 
give her, and she said she would forgive us! they 
were all very happy after it! Little Mary came 
back to work with the others, and a sweet loving 
spirit continued with them through the day. This 
little incident touched my heart so much, that I 
thanked God with tears, for the evidence that the 
good seed sown in our children is not in vain, 
—S. Cc. H.” 

S. R. Leonard left this week for Putney, to 
spend the winter. The cheerfulness with which 
he resigned the attractions of his home here, to 
serve the cominon interest in one less attractive, 
is much appreciated. The family at Putney 1s 
reduced to eight—who are only waiting till a 
proper sale can be made of our property there 
This is not now expected before Spring. 

A pay out poors.——' Will you go to the Lake 
to-morrow?’ ‘I dont know—I am half disinclined. 
Fishing grows distasteful to me, and I am a 
little afraid of the water. But then the com- 
pany will be pleasant, and it is good once ina 
while to throw up the businesses and conven- 
tionalities of in-door life, and become like lit- 
tle children, even the wild children of nature.’ 
So I go. We rise at half past four, eat what 
breakfast we can at an hour so early, and are 
off at five with a merry company of twenty. 
It promises to be a glorious day.’ (It was one of a 
thousand.) The morning has not yet broken the 
blue serenity of night. The half moon is over 
head, and a galaxy of brilliant stars are in atten- 
dance. Venus and Jupiter are in the courtly 
train, his majesty in the advance, and her high- 
ness modestly following. Presently a silver radi- 
ance spreads over the east, and at length ‘ Au- 
rora, fair daughter of the dawn, sprinkles with 
rosy light the dewy lawn.’ Then appears the sun 
ingolden splendor—not too bright to be looked 
at, but quivering as it were an orb of molien 
gold. As we first saw it with its disk broken 
by intercepting trees, we thought of the temple 
of Jerusalem which was said to shine in the 


distance like burnished gold, Well, we were 
out all day under the cheerful influences of the 
smiling sun. This autumn atmosphere veils its 
brightness just enough to make it not unpleas- 
antly intense. We saw the glorious orb set, as 
we had seen it rise. It went to its rest meekly 
asif it had not blessed the whole world the 
live-long day. We were out till nine o'clock, so 
that we greeted again some of the same stars 
that received us when we issued forth in the 
morning. How pleasant it was to have waited 
for them to reappear. Jupiter was ir the west 
when lost in the daylight; now it adorned the 
east. Since we saw it in the morning, it had 
looked on China and the Himalayas, Jerusa- 
lem, aud those old Chaldean plains where as- 
trologers once studied the courses of the stars. 
It had crossed the ocean---the Pacific and the 
Atlantic, and many an eye on the trackless deep 
had been raised to it in admiration. Our jaunt 
had brought morning and evening together—we 
issued into the star-light, and we left the star ~- 
light to re-enter our house. So we thought to 
ourseives as we got home, it is well worth 
while t» be out all day in this way—and put 
yourself in rapport with the sun and mvon 
and stars and blue ethereal universe. 





Christmas Ode. 
BY WM. ROSS WALLACE, 

‘‘ And there were in thesame country Shepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over their flocks by night. And lo, 
the Angel of the Lord came upon them, aud the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them ; and they were sore afraid. 
* * * Andsuddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host, praising God, and saying—Glory to God 
inthe highest, and on earth, peace, good will towards men.’, 
Luxe 2: 8,9, 13,14, 

$. 
Throw back the portals of the Past ! 

For faith would hear that hymn the most sublime 
That Heaven has rolled along the vast, 

Dim galleries of Time. 

No gorgeous banners heralded its tone; 

No haughty trumps by Titan lips were blown; 

No pompous King leaned an expectant ear, 

From their imperial sphere : 

No pagan Seer waved high his mystic rode; 

No white-lipp’d siby] shook before her gods ; 
No warrior broke his thirsty blade 

Beneath its banner for the night-time furled ; 
But still, in restless slumber laid, 

Of carnage dreamed that grim old Roman world ; 
Milder than Pleiads into poesy turned,— 
Softer than tears by pitying woman shed,— 

Deeper than thoughts with mystic stars inurned, 
That music on the wondering mountain spread, 

Breathing o’er Bethlehem’s glen, 
** Peace on the earth! Good-will to men!” 
u. 
O, mother Earth! 

Did’st thou not know what wondrous birth, 

By God’s own inmost harmony told 
From strings of lucent gold ? 

Did not that music soothe thy tortured plains? 
Did not each diapason utter rest? 

And give a hope, despite of battle stains, 

For all the children clinging to thy breast ? 
Surely for recognizing sign 
Of anthem so divine, 

The rude Storm closed awhile his threat’ping lips ; 

The Vulcan’s torch went into awed eclipse ; 

The Avalanche paused upon his height 

Through the long lapses of the tremulous night, 
And Ocean, with clasped hands, 

Crept very quietly by the far enchanted sands. 

Ill 
O, sorrowful Earth ! 
Did’st thou not then feel newer, brighter worth ? 
As on thy guilty sod 

Pillowed the forehead of the Infant God— 

The hands that hung the enormous worlds on high; 
The feet that walked the glowing stars as clay ; 

The form that mirrored in the vacant sky, 
Burned everlasting day ! 

Iv. 
O, patient Earth ! 
Dwells not thy memory on that wondrous birth ? 
In this sweet, holy night, 

Dost thou not smile, and in a tender song 

Whisper unto thyself about the bright, 
Immaculate Angel-throng ? 

Their radiant eyes on thy lit bosom bent, 

Their blissful hands in that soft moonlight spread, 

Their jubilant tones like sister-rainbows blent, 
When all the storms are dead! 

v. 

Throw back the portals of the Past! 

O, let me kneel and hear that hymn sublime 

Falling upon that holy, vast, 

Miraculous Eastern clime. 

O, let me see the innocent white flocks, 

Watched by the Shepherds on the moonlit-rocks ; 

O, let me see Siloa’s sacred springs 

Flushed in that splendor of the Angel-wings ; 

There tower the mountains that Isaiah trod ; 
There Lebanon lifts his patriarchal tree ; 

There whispers round her consecrated sod 





The mild, blue Galilee ; 
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There gleam the spots at which our world-romance 
Is as the night unto the perfect morn— 
The warrior’s vow; the minstrel’s harp and lance, 
Sad Ruth amid the corn : 
And Zion shimmers o’er the far-off coasts ; 
And still, as ifin royal minist’rings, 
Wander along her height the stately ghosts 
Of Judah’s hundred Kings : 
But chiefest, let me in these silver rays 
On that low manger gaze, 
Where he is laid; within that mother’s eyes— 
Those large, blue eyes so full of fearful love— 
Is ought of doubt that from the holy skies 
Hath come the eternal dove— 
The Comforter, the glorious Paraclete, 
One to redeem the near and farthest sod, 
With garments red, and bleeding hands and feet, 
The Counselor! The God! 
VI. 
O, holy One! 
In that low spot, so humbly, feebly laid, 
Predestined to the priestly mock— 
The torturing crown, the Garden’s horrent shade 
The Sacrificial rock, 
When with a look of thine the Earth and Sea, 
The Universe itself, would cease to be; 
O, thou that from his dark, cold bed, 
Called forth the sheeted dead ; 
Who only spoke, and wildest storms were still 
Before the Uncreated Will ; 
Who wast content with converse from the lips 
Of humble men while in the Vale of Tears, 
When always ready to resound thy march 
Where ranged the choiring spheres ; 
O, Holy Child! 
Now in this season let thy spirit mild 
Within our troubled spirits gleam, 
As gleams the moonlight in the troubled stream, 
And order so our hearts that we may sing 
In the full city, and the lonely glen, 
That Hymn of Hymns from Angels minist’ring — 
‘© Peace on THE Eartu! Goop-Witi to Men!” 
Journal of Commerce. 





Confessions, 

Bouckville, Madison Co., N. Y., Oct. 5. 
Dear Frienps:—My heart yearns for sympa- 
thy with God’s people. I desire to express the 
joy that I experience in confessing Christ an in- 
dwelling Savior from all sin, and in my newly 
awakened faith in his most precious promises. <A 
wave from the sea of eternal love has reached my 
soul, and imparted a portion of its divine quali- 
ties, for which I thank God. [I long for a closer 
union with Christ. I would lose myself in his 
all-embracing love. Perish in me all that opposes 
the continued influx of his spirit, that 1 may be 
led in the way of all righteousness. I desire an 
interest in your prayers, dear friends, that I may 
become strong in Christ, and be enabled through 
Him to resist all evil. and to press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 

Christ Jesus. Truly Yours, C. W. Unnerwoop. 


Bouckville, Madison Co., N. Y., Oct. 5. 
Dear Frienps:—Desiring above all things a 
perfect union with Christ and the Primitive 
Church, I feel impelled to confess Christ within 
me, a perfect Savior from all sin, believing with 
my whole heart that he is willing to save to the 
utmost all that put their trust in him. I rely 
upon his infinite love to keep me in the ways of 

truth and holiness. Truly Yours, 
Mary Unperwoop. 





Invitation. 
* Come, O come,’ is a joyous note 
As ever was made on the air to float: 
«Come, O come,’ is more joyful still, 
When its tones are made thro’ the heart to thrill. 
First the word to the ear is spoken, 
And the bonds that bind to the earth are broken, 
Next the voice of the spirit is heard, 
And the soul seems floating away like the bird. 


‘Come, from cares that canker and kill, 
From the fears and doubts that your vision fill; 
Let the joys that are born to die, 
And tincture your life as they fade, go by, 
Come from these, there’s a world even here, 
Where flowers are fadeless, and leaves are not sere» 
Flower and leaf being rooted above, 
In the fullness of God ; for God is Love. 


Come, O come, fer the feast transcends 

All earth can produce from its utmost ends ; 
Come to Truth, unchangeable, fixed, 

The light that never with darkness is mixed ; 
Come to Faith, your birthright below, 

O’ercoming, creative, that never says, no; 
Come to me, your portion, your home, 

In my crown be the jewels ; O come, O come. 

' Verona, N. ¥. nu. x. 


—It may be no less dangerous to claim, on cer- 
tain occasions, too little than too much. There is 
something captivating in spirit and intrepidity, to 
which we often yield, as to a resistiess power: nor 
can he reasonably expect the confidence of others, 
who too apparently distrusts himself.—Dr. Johnson. 

















How Panics are Made. 

The following passages, somewhat apropos to 
the present crisis in financial circles, we take from 
a recent novel by an English lady, entitled, ‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.’ They give a pretty good 
description of the way in which panics are made, 
and show the value of strong-hearted, courageous, 
energetic men in such crises. Scenes in charac- 
ter not unlike those here described, have taken 
place in many localities in this country during 
the past three weeks. We begin in Mr. Halifax’s 
house at a festival in honor of his eldest son’s 
twenty-first birthday. 

Many yet alive remember this year 1825—the 
panic year. War having ceased, commerce, in its 
worst form, started into sudden and unhealthy 
overgrowth. Speculations of all kinds sprung 
up like fungi out of dead wood, flourished a little, 
and dropped away. Then came ruin, not of hun- 
dreds, but thousands, of all ranks and classes.— 
This year, and this month in this year. the break- 
ing of many established firms, especially bankers, 
foretold that the universal crash had jnst begun. 

Tt was felt even in our retired country neigh- 
borhood. and among our friendly guests this 
night, both gentle and simple—and there was a 
mixture of both, as only a man in Mr. Halifax's 
position could mix such heterogeneous elements 
—townspeople and country people, dissenters and 
church folk, professional men and men of busi- 
ness. John dared to do it; and didit. But 
though through his own personal influence, many 
of different ranks whom he liked and respected, 
meeting in his house, learned to like and respect 
one another. atill, even to-night, he could not re- 
move the cloud which seemed to hang over all— 
a cloud so heavy. that none present liked refer- 
ring to it. They hit upon all sorts of extraneous 
subjects, keeping far aloof from the one which 
evidently pressed upon all minds—the universal 
distress abroad, the fear that was knocking at 
almost every man’s door but ours. - * 

Rither the warm. hospitable atmosphere, or 
the sight of the merry youngsters. or the general 
influence of social pleasantness, had for the time 
being dispelled the cloud. But certainly it was 
dispelled. The master of the feast looked down 
two long lines of happy faces—his own as bright 
as theirs-—down to where, at the foot of the table, 
the mother and mistress sat. She had been 
slightly nervous at times during the evening. but 
now she appeared thoroughly at ease and glad 
—-glad to sce her husband take his place at the 
head of his own hospitable board. in the midst 
of his own friends and his own people, honored 
and beloved. It seemed a good omen—-an omen 
that the bitter things ontside would pass away. 

How bitter they had been, and how sore the 
wife’s heart still felt, I could see from the jealous 
way in which, smiling and cheerful as her de- 
meanor was, she seemed to notice every look, 
every word of those around her, which might 
chance to bear reference to her husband; in her 
quick avoidance of every topic connected with 
these disastrous times, and, above all, in her 
hurried grasp of a newspaper that some careless 
servant brought in fresh from the night-mail, wet 
with sleet and snow. 

‘Do you get your country paper regularly ?’-- 
asked some one at table. And then some others 
appeared to recollect the Norton Bury Mercury 
and its virulent attacks on their host—for there 
ensued an awkward pause, during which I saw 
Ursula’s face beginning to burn. But she con- 
quered her wrath. 

‘There is often much interest in our provincial 
papers, Sir Herbert. My husband makes a point 
of taking them all in—bad and good—cf every 
shade of politics. He believes it is only by hear- 
ing all sides that you can truly judge of the state 
of the country.’ 

‘Just asa physician must hear all symptons 
before he devides on the patient’s case. At least, 
so our good old friend Dr. Jessup used to say.’ 

‘Eh? said Mr. Jessop the banker, catching his 
own name, and waking up from a brown study, 
in which he had seemed to see nothing, except 
perhaps the newspaper, which in its printed cover, 
lay between himself and Mrs. Halifax. ‘Eh? 
did any one—oh, I beg pardon, beg pardon—Sir 
Herbert,’ hastily added the old man; who was a 
very meek and worthy soul, and had been per- 
haps more subdued thar usual this evening. 

‘I was referring,’ said Sir Herbert, with his 
usual ponderous civility, ‘to your excellent 
brother, who was so much respected among us, 
for which respect, allow me to say, he did not 
leave us without an inheritor.’ 

The old banker answered the formal bow with 
a kind of nervous hurry; and then Sir Herbert, 
with a loud premise of his right as the oldest 
friend of our family, tried to obtain silence for 
the customary speech, prefatory to the customary 
toast of ‘Ifealth and prosperity to the. heir of 
Beechwood.’ 

There was great applause and filling of glasses ; 
great smiling and whispering; every body glanc- 
ing at poor Guy; who turned red and white, and 
evidenly wished himself a hundred miles off.— 
In the confusion I felt my sleeves touched, and 
saw leaning toward me, hidden by Maud’s laugh- 
ing, happy face, the old bunker. He held in his 
hand the newspaper which seemed to have so 

fascinated him. 

‘It’s the London Gazette. Mr. Halifax gets it 
three hours before ary of us. I may open it, eh ? 
It is important to me. Mrs. Halifax would ex- 
cuse, eh ?? 

Of course she would. Especially if she had 
seen the old man’s look, as his trembling fingers 
vainly tried to unfold the sheet without a single 





Sir Herbert rose, cleared his throat, and begar. 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, I speak as a father 
myself, and as the son of a father whom—whom 
I will not refer to here, except to say that his 
good heart would have rejoiced to see this day.— 
The high esteem in which Sir Ralph always held 
Mr. Halifax has descended, and will descend—’ 

Here some one called out— 

‘Mr. Jessop! look at Mr. Jessop!’ 

The old man had suddenly sank back, with a 
sort of choking groan. His eyes were staring 
blankly, his cheek was the color of ashes. But 
when he saw every one looking at him, he tried 
desperately to recover himself. 

‘Tis nothing. Nothing of the slightest mo- 
ment. Eh?’ clutching tightly at the paper which 
Mrs. Halifax was kindly removing out of his 
hand. ‘There’s no news in it—none, I assure you.’ 

But from his agitation—from the pitiful effort 
he made to disguise it—it was plain enough that 
there was news. Plain, also, as in these danger- 
ous and critical times men were only too quick 
to divine—in what that news consisted. Tidings, 
which now made every newspaper a sight of fear, 
especially this, the London Gazette. 

Edwin caught and read the fatal page—-the 
fatal column—known only too well. 

*Father it’s here. W ’s have stopped pay- 
ment! 

W——’s was a great London house, the fa- 
vorite banking-house in our county, with which 
many provincial banks, and Jessop’s especially, 
were widely connected, and would be no one 
knew how widely involved. 

‘W—’s stopped payment ? 

A murmur—a hush of momentary suspense, 
as the Gazette was passed hurriedly from hand 
to hand; and then our guests, one and all; sat 
looking at one another in breathless fear, suspi- 
cion, or assured dismay. For, as every one was 
aware (we knew our neighbors’ affairs so well 
about innocent Enderly,) there was not a single 
household of that merry little company upon 
whom, near or remote, the blow would not fall, 
except ours. 

No polite disguise could gloss over the general 
consternation. Few thought of Jessop—only of 
themselves. Many a father turned pale; many a 
mother melted into smothered tears. More than 
one honest countenance, that five minutes before 
had beamed like the rising sun, all friendliness 
and jocuwlarity, I saw shrink into a wizened, 
worldly face, with greedy selfishness peering out 
of the corners of its eyes, eager to conceal its 
own alarms and dive as far as possible into the 
terrors of its neighbors. 

‘There will be a run on Jessop’s bank to-mor- 
row,’ I heard one person saying, glancing to 
where the poor old banker still sat, with a va- 
cant, stupefied smile, assuring all around him 
that ‘nothing had happened; really. nothing.’ 

‘A run? TI suppose so. ‘hen it will be 
‘Sauve qui peut,’ and the devil take the hindmost.” 

‘ What say you to all this, Mr. Halifax ?’ 

Jobn sat in his place ; his eyes cast down; his 
right hand half covering—as had grown intoa 
habit with him—that sensitive, expressive mouth, 
which years had failed to harden into even neces- 
sary hypocrisy. He sat perfectly quiet, and had 
never spoken a syllable. 

When Sir Herbert, who was the first to recover 
from the shock of these ill tidings, called him by 
his name, Mr. Halifax looked quickly up. It 
was to see, instead of those two lines of happy 
faces, faces already gathering in troubled groups, 
faces angry, sullen, or miserable, all of which, 
with a vague distrust, scemed instinctively 
turned upon him. 

‘Mr Halifax,’ said the baronet; and one could 
see how, in spite of his steadfast politencss, he 
too was not without his anxieties—‘this is an 
unpleasant breaking-in upon your kindly hospi- 
talities. I suppose, through this unpropitious 
event, each of us must make up our minds to 
some loss. Let me hope yours will be trifling.’ 

John made no answer. 

‘Or, perhaps—though I can hardly hope any 
thing so fortunate—perhaps this failure will not 
affect you at all?’ 

He waited, as did many others, for Mr. Hali- 
fax’s reply, which was lung in coming. How- 
ever, since all seemed to expect it, it did come at 
last; but grave and sad, as if 1t were the an- 
nouncement of some great misfortune. 

‘ No, Sir Herbert, it will not affect me at all.’ 

Sir Herbert, and not he alone, looked surprised 
—uneasily surprised. Some mutters there were 
of ‘congratulation.’ Then arose a troubled mur- 
mur of talking, in which the master of the house 
was forgotten; until the baronet said, ‘My 
friends, I think we are forgetting our courtesy.— 
Allow me to give you without more delay the 
toast I was about to propose: Health, long life, 
and happiness to Mr. Guy Halifax.’ 

And so poor Guy’s birthday toast was drunk, 
almost in silence; and the few words he said in 
acknowledgement were just listened to, scarcely 
heard. Every one rose from the table, and the 
festivities were over. 

One by one all our guests began to make ex- 
cuse; one by one, involuntarily perhaps, yet not 
the less painfully and plainly, they all shrunk 
away from us, as if in the universal trouble we, 
who had nothing to fear, had no part nor lot.— 
Formal congratulations, given with pale lips and 
wandering eyes; brusque adieux, a> some of the 
more honest or less courteous showed but too ob- 
viously how cruelly, even resentfully, they felt 
the inequalities of fortune; hasty departures, full 
of a dismay that rejected angrily every shadow of 
consolation—all these things John had to meet 
and tu bear. , 

He met them with composure; scarcely speak- 
ing a word, as indeed what was there to say ?— 
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listened with a kind of sad gravity: of all harsher 
words than these—and there were not a few—he 
took not the least notice. but held his place as 
master of the house, generously deaf and blind 
to every thing that it were as well the master of 
the house should neither hear nor see. 

At last he was left, a very Pariah of prosperity, 
by his own hearth, quite alone. * = 

A great, eager. but doggedly quiet crowd, of 
which each had his or her—for it was half wo- 
men—individual terror to hide, his or her own 
individual interest to fight for, and cared nota 
straw for that of any one else. 

It was market-day, and this crowd was col- 
lected and collecting every minute before the 
bank of Norton Bury. It included all classes, 
from the stout farmer’s wife, or market-women, 
to the pale, frightened lady of ‘limited income, 
who had never been in such a throng before; 
from the aproned mechanic to the gentleman who 
sat in his carriage at the street corner, cunfident 
that whatever poor chance there was, his would 
be the best. 

Every body was, as I have said, extremely 
quiet. You heard none of the jokes that always 
rise in and circulate through acrowd, none of 
the loud outcries of a mob. All were intent on 
themselves and their own business—on that fast- 
bolted red-baize door, and on the green blind of 
the windows, which informed them that it was 
‘ open from ten till four.’ 

The Abbey clock struck three quarters. Then 
there was a slight stirring, a rustling here and 
there of paper, as some one drew out and ex- 
amined his bank-notes openly, with small fear of 
theft: they were not worth stealing. 

John and I, a little way off, stood looking on, 
where we had once watched a far different crowd : 
for Mr. Jessop owned the doctor’s former house, 
and in sight of the green bank-blinds were my 
dear old father’s known windows. 

Guy’s birthday had fallen on a Saturday. This 
was Monday morning. We had driven over to 
Norton Bury, John and TI, at an unusually early 
hour. He did not exactly tell me why, but it was 
not difficult to guess; not difficult to perceive 
how strongly he was interested, even affected— 
as any man, knowing all the circumstances, could 
not but beaffected—by the sight of that crowd, 
all the sadder for its being such a patient, decent, 
respectable crowd, out of which so large a pro- 
portion was women. 

I noticed this latter fact to John. 

‘Yes, I was sure it would be so. Jessop’s 
bank has such a number of small depositors, and 
issues so many small notes. He can not cash 
above half of them without some notice. If there 
comes arun, he may have to stop payment this 
very day; and then how wide the misery would 
spread among the poor, God knows. 

His eye wandered pitifully over the heavinz 
mass of anxious faces, blue with cold, and grow- 
ing more and more despondent, as every minute 
they turned with acommon impulse from the 
closed bank door to the Abbey clock, glittering 
far up in the blue, sunshiny atmosphere of morning. 

Its finger touched the one heel of the great 
striding 10—ghded on to the other—the ten 
strokes fel! leisurely and regularly upon the clear, 
frosty air; then the chimes—Norton Bury was 
proud of its Abbey chimes—burst out in the tune 
of § Life let us Cherish.’ 

The bells went through all the tune to the very 
last note; then ensued silence. The crowd were 
silent too—almost breatheless with intent listen- 
ing—but, alas! not to the merry Abbey chimes. 

The bark door remained closed—not a rattle at 
the bolts, not a clerk’s face peering out above the 
blind. The house was as shut-up and desolate 
as if it were entirely empty. 

Five whole minutes—by the Abbey clock—did 
that poor, patient crowd wait on the pavement. 
Then a murmur arose. One or two men ham- 
mered at the door; some frightened women, jos- 
tled in the press, began to scream. 

John could bear it ro longer. ‘Come along 
with me.’ he said, hurriedly. ‘I must see Jes- 
sop—we can get in at the garden door.” * * 

‘Mr. Jessop, my good friend! 

‘No, I haven’t a friend in the world, or shall 
not have an hour hence. Oh! it’s you, Mr Hal- 
ifax! You have not an account to close? You 
don’t hold any rotes of mine do you ? 

John put his hand on the old man’s shoulder 
and repeated that he only came as a friend. 

‘Not the first ‘friend’ I have received this 
morning. I knew I should be early honored with 
visitors ;> and the banker attempted a dreary 
smile. ‘Sir Herbert and a half adozen more are 
waiting for me up stairs. The biggest fish must 
have the first bite—eh, you know ?’ 

‘I know,’ said John, gloomily. 

‘Hark! those people outside will hammer ny 
door down.’ Speak to them, Mr. Halifax ; tell 
them I’m an old man—-that I was always an hon- 
est man—always. If they would only give me 
time—hark ! just hark! Heaven bless me! do 
they want to tear me in pieces ?’ 

John went out for a few moments, then came 
back and sat down beside Mr. Jessop. 

‘Compose yourself’—the old man was shaking 
like an aspen leaf. ‘Tell me, if you have no ob- 
jection to give me this confidence, exactly how 
your affairs stand.’ 

With a gasp of helpless thankfulness, looking 
up in John’s face, while his own quivered like a 
irightened child’s—the banker obeyed, It seem- 
ed that great as was his loss by W——’s failure, 
it was not absolute ruin tohim. In effect, he 
was at this moment perfectly solvent, and by call- 
ing in mortgages, etc., could meet both the ac- 
counts of the gentry who banked with him, to- 
gether with all his own notes now afloat in the 
county, principally among the humbler ranks, petty 
trades-people, and such like—if only both classes 
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of customers would give him time to pay them. 

‘But they will not. There will be a run upon 
the bank; and then all’s over with me. IJt’sa 
hard case—solvent as I am—ready and able to 
pay every farthing, if only I had a week’s time. 
As itis, I must stop payment to-day. Hark! 
they are at the door again! Mr. Halifax, for 
God’s sake quiet them !’ 

‘I will; only tell me first what sum, added to 
the cash you have available, would keep the bank 
open—just for a day or two.’ 

At once guided and calmed, the old man’s 
business faculties seemed to return. He began 
to calculate, and soon stated the sum he needed : 
I think it was three or four thousand pounds. 

‘Very well; Ihave thought of a plan. But 
first those poor fellows outside. Thank Heaven, 
I am a rich man, and every body knowsit. Phin- 
eas, that inkstand, please.’ 

He sat dowr: and wrote: curiously the attitude 
and manner reminded me of his sitting down and 
writing at my father’s table after the bread riot 
—years and years ago. Soon a notice, signed by 
Josiah Jessop, and afterwards by himself. to the 
effect that the bank would open, ‘ without fail,’ 
at one o'clock this day, was given by him to the 
astonished clerk, to be posted in the window. 

A responsive cheer outside showed how readi- 
ly those outside had caught at even this gleam 
of hope. Also how implicitly they trusted in the 
mere name of a gentleman who all over the coun- 
ty was known for ‘his word being as good as 
his bond’—John Halifax. 

The banker breathed freer; but his respite was 
short: an imperative message came from the gen- 
tlemen above stairs, desiring his presence. With a 
kind of blind dependence, he looked toward John. 

‘Let me go in your stead. You can trust me 
to manage matters to the best of my power ?’ 

The banker overwhelmed him with gratitude. 

‘Nay, that ought to be my word, standing n 
this house, and remembering—’ His eyes turn- 
ed to the two portraits, grimly-colored daubs, yet 
with a certain apology of likeness too, which 
broadly smiled at one another from opposite walls 
—the only memorials now remaining of the good 
doctor and his.cherry little old wife. ‘Come, Mr. 
Jessop, leave the matter with me ; believe me, it 
is not only a pleasure, but a duty. 

The old man melted into senile tears. 

I do not know how John managed the provin- 
cial magnates, who were sitting in council con- 
sidering how best to save, first themselves, then 
the bank, lastly. If the poor public outside had 
been made acquainted with that omninous ‘last- 
ly! or if the respectable conclave above stairs, 
who would have recoiled indignantly at the vul- 
gar word ‘jobbing,’ had been hinted a phrase— 
which ran oddly in and out of the nooks of my 
brain, keeping time to the murmur in the street, 
‘ Vox populi, vox Dei’—truly, I should have got 
little credit for my Latinity. 

John came out in about half an hour witha 
cheerful countenance; told me he was going over 
to Coltham for an hour or two—would I wait his 
return ¢ 

‘ And all is settled? I asked. 

‘Will be soon, I trust. [ can’t stay to tell 
you more now. Good-by.’ TP 

As it neared one o'clock, I could see my an- 
cient friend, the Abbey clock, with not a wrinkle 
in his old face, staring at me through the bare 
Abbey trees. I began to feel rather anxious. I 
went into the deserted office; ind thence, none 
forbidding, ensconced myself behind the shelter- 
ing bank blinds - * 

At length some determined hand again batter- 
ed at the door. I fancied I heard a clerk speak- 
ing,out of the first-floor window. 

‘Gentlemen,—how tremblingly polite the voice 
was !’—Gentlemen, in five minutes, positively five 
minutes—the bank will-- 

The rest of the speech was drowned and _ lost. 
Dashing round the street cornor, the horses all 
in a foam, came our Beechwood carriage. Mr. 
Halifax leaped out. 

Well might the crowd divide for him---well 
might they cheer him: for he carried a canvas 
bag---a great, ugly, grim-colored bag, a precious, 
precious bag, with the consolation---perhaps the 
life of hundreds, in it! 

I knew, almost by intuition, what he had done 
---what in one or two instances was afterward 
done by other rich and generous Englishmen, 
during the crisis of this year. 

The bank door flew open like magic. The 
crowd came pushing in; but when John called 
out to them, ‘Good people, pray let me pass!’ 
they yielded, and suffered him to go in first. He 
went right up to the desk, behind which, flanked 
by a tolerable array of similar canvas bags, full 
of gold—but nevertheless waiting in mortal fear, 
and as white as his own neckcloth—the old bank- 
er stood. 

‘Mr. Jessop, John said, in a loud distinct 
voice, that all. might hear, ‘I have the pleasure 
to open an account with you. I feel satisfied that 
in these dangerous times no credit is more safe 
than yours. Allow me to pay in to-day the sum 
of five thousand pounds.’ 

‘ Five thousand pounds!’ 

The rumor of it was repeated from mouth to 
mouth. Such a sum seemed unlimited. It gave 
universal confidence. Many who had been scram- 
bling, swearing, almost fighting, to reach the 
counter and receive gold for their notes, put them 
again into their pockets, uncashed. Others, chief- 
ly women, got them cashed with a trembling 
hand—-nay, with tears of joy. A few who had 
come to close accounts changed their minds, and 
even paid money in. All were satisfied---the run 
upon the bank ceased. 
TS 
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